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of space, we have no reason to believe that there could be knowl- 
edge of a surface prior to a solid, or independently of knowledge 
of extension in a third direction ; though here we are reasoning 
largely in the dark, as we cannot tell what may be the notion of 
direction in the mind of a blind person, or how it compares with 
our own, which has always reference to visual experience. We 
have no idea whatever what would be the conception of space in 
the mind of a blind " two-dimensional " being ; but we may at 
least assume that, whatever might be the nature of his conception, 
it would have little or nothing in common with our idea of a sur- 
face. 

Consequently, the argument from the twisted cords is wide of 
the mark, and the whole analogical argument from the experience 
to two-dimensional beings, the objects of whose perception are 
acted upon by us from the direction of a third dimension, to that 
of three-dimensional beings in their relation to four-dimensional, 
is an analogy drawn in fact from our knowledge of a surface, and 
our knowledge of a solid, to something inconceivable, and shows 
a misconception of the force of the reasoning contained in the 
"New Theory of Vision." 
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BY SUSAN E. BLOW. 



To know how hard the wind is blowing one must sail against 
the wind. To measure the fores of a stream one must 6wim 
against its current. That the tendencies of any given age may 
be comprehended, they must be surveyed from the standpoint of 
an age different in its habits of thought. Drifting witli his gen- 
eration, the individual cannot gauge its strength, and sees neither 
the direction in which it moves nor the goal towards which it 
tends. 

We live in an age which is rapidly losing the consciousness of 
sin. Equally alien to our feeling are the physical self-seourgings 
of the mediaeval saint and the spiritual agony of the Puritan. 
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The burden which bore so heavily upon Christian sits very lightly 
upon us. We hear much of the soul of goodness in things evil, 
and, reversing the disguise of Satan as an angel of light, we are 
learning to look on sin as an angel veiled in darkness. The doc- 
trine of the fall of man is interpreted to mean ascent to a more 
conscious plane of existence. "Paradise is a park where only 
brutes, not men, can remain," and it is a rise and not a fall 
which is symbolized in the inythus of the woman, the serpent, 
and the tree. Out of the depth of Donatello's sin is born the con- 
science which converts the faun into the man. Faust fearlessly 
allies himself with the Devil, and makes him the instrument of 
his salvation. The poets with one voice teach that "by ministry 
of evil good is clear," that " evil will bless and ice will burn," 
and that we " rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things." The scientist assures us that " men end by going right 
after trying every imaginable way of going wrong," and the his- 
tory of the world is shown to be a course of practical logic, through 
which man is gradually learning wisdom from his mistakes. Thus 
sin is no more sin, and, instead of groaning with the Apostle, 
" O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ? " we plume ourselves on the secrets wrested from 
conquered wrong, and cheerfully condone the wrong that is yet 
unconquered. 

The thought upon which this view of sin ultimately rests is, 
that man can only learn what he is by finding out what he is not, 
and that the violation of his ideal nature in its reaction reveals 
him to himself. So long as he acted in accord with his nature, 
there could be neither self-consciousness nor spiritual freedom. 
There must be contrast before there can be comprehension, and, 
as we know light through darkness, we can realize good only 
through the ministry of evil. 

Whatever else this theory may or may not be, it is distinctly 
anti-Christian. There can be no sympathy between a philosophy 
which sees in sin the condition of a realized self-consciousness and 
•u religion which heralds its founder as " the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world." The Christian consciousness 
has always defined sin as rebellion against God, " the act of a 
traitor who aims at the death and overthrow of his sovereign." 
Sin, according to the Christian Church, is that which, had it power 
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so to do, would drag God from his throne, and would rejoice could 
He cease to be. It brings forth no good but only evil, and evil 
continually, and, far from rising through it to the heights of vision 
and attainment, man sinks through it to a condition worse than 
that of the unconscious brute. 

To realize how totally the thought of to-day contradicts the 
Christian theory of sin, one needs but to study that theory as ex- 
pounded by the great poet of the Church in his "Divina Comme- 
dia." Nowhere shall we find such vital grappling with the uni- 
versal problem of man as in the utterances of this sternest and 
tenderest of poets. " Behold, therefore, the goodness and the 
severity of God," exclaims the inspired writer. "Behold the in- 
finite love and the infinite rigor of the man taught of God," our 
hearts exclaim as, following Dante, we penetrate to the ultimate 
depths of sin and misery, and learn at last the genesis, the devel- 
opment, and the outcome of evil. 

Dante has been called the voice of ten silent centuries, and cer- 
tain it is that the truths to which he gave immortal expression 
had, during these ages, been slowly crystallizing in the conscious- 
ness of the Christian world. His poem is not individual but uni- 
versal ; he utters not his own thought, but the unformulated creed 
of Christendom. Nay, he reaches beyond Christianity and speaks 
to the universal conscience of humanity — that inward witness 
which is always calling upon man to rejoice in his freedom and 
tremble before the responsibility bound up with it. 

The "Divina Commodia " is the outcome of a profound and ex- 
haustive reflection upon the facts of the moral world. Reflection, 
in all of its forms, involves the reduction of the infinitude of par- 
ticular things to a tinitude of classes, and culminates in that philo- 
sophic insight which reduces this tinitude of classes to the unity 
of an inclusive process. Adequate reflection upon the moral 
world should therefore result in the classification of its complicated 
phenomena, and in the ultimate discovery of the genesis and de- 
velopment both of good and evil. 

It is because Dante has traced this genetic development that 
the "Divina Commedia" is an organic whole vitalized throughout 
by one all-penetrating thought. This fundamental insight is that, 
as man is a derivative being, the condition of a true development 
must be an uninterrupted connection and communion with his 
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source. As right relationship to the sun solves the secret of the 
planetary system, so right relationship to God solves the secrets of 
life and thought. As a stream cut off from its fountain-head must 
inevitably dry up, so the soul which separates itself from God 
destroys itself. It is a dying soul, which can be restored to life 
only by the renewal of its relationship to God. In the substitu- 
tion of self for God lies the germ of all sin. " Because thy heart 
is lifted up, and thou hast said I am God and I sit in the chair of 
God (whereas thou art a man and not God), and hast set thy 
heart as if it were the heart of God, therefore I will bring thee to 
nothing, and thou shalt not be, and if thou be sought for thou 
shalt not be found any more forever." 

Conformably to this theory, the "Divina Commedia," in its three 
main divisions, treats of the corruption of the will, the purification 
of the will, and the perfection of the will. The " Inferno " traces 
the history of the soul, as, emptied of God, it becomes progres- 
sively filled with self; the " Purgatorio " shows us the gradual emp- 
tying of self, and the " Paradiso " the filling of the soul with God. 
The poem culminates with the rapture of the beatific vision — the 
steadfast, immovable, attentive gaze of the soul upon that Light, 
" in whose presence one such becomes 

" That to withdraw therefrom for other prospect 
It is impossibls he e'er consent." 

It is a truth which is too generally ignored, that all duties arise 
out of relationships. It is because there are fathers, mothers, 
children, sisters and brothers, that there are paternal, filial, and 
fraternal duties ; it is because a man has a country that he should 
be a patriot ; it is through friends that we learn the sweet obliga- 
tions of friendship ; and it is because the world is full of the aged, 
the poor, the sinful, and the sorrowing, that we are called on to ex- 
ercise reverence, pity, charity, and sympathy. Finally, it is because 
our souls are bound up with a material frame that we struggle 
for the conquest of the flesh by the spirit, and it is because there 
is an infinite God that our souls yeam towards him with aspira- 
tion, and bow before him with awe. Particular relationships are 
the conditions of particular duties, and all particular relationships 
are grounded in the fundamental relationship which makes them 
possible. 
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Keeping before us this central thought of the poem, let us now 
6tudy in detail the problem of sin and punishment as dealt with 
by Dante in the " Inferno." Omitting the first two Cantos, which 
relate how the poet came to undertake his arduous pilgrimage, 
we find ourselves at the beginning of the Third Canto standing 
before the gate of Hell. Over the gate is this inscription : 

"Through me is the way into the doleful city; through me 
the way into the eternal pain ; through me the way among the 
people lost. Justice moved my high Maker; Divine Power made 
me, Wisdom Supreme and Primal Love." 

The sense of this inscription is so alien to the sentiment of 
to-day, that it is hard for our minds to grasp. Its implicit argu- 
ment is this : If man is free he is responsible. If he is responsi- 
ble, justice requires the return of his deed upon him. To spare 
him the result of his own activity is to insult his ideal nature by 
denying his freedom. Hell is the Creator's final tribute of re- 
spect to the being he made in his own image; and, as both 
Wisdom and Love imply recognition of the essential nature of 
their object, they concur with Justice in demanding the punish- 
ment of the sinner. 

It is easj r to find fault with this view of man's nature and 
responsibilities, but it is hard to substitute for it one which is not 
open to more vital objection. The. practical denial of human 
freedom would be the dissolution of organized society, for our 
whole intercourse with each other is based upon a recognition of 
that responsibility which current theories so lightly set- aside. It 
is to me a most significant fact that the false philosophy which 
denies man's responsibility culminates in denial of his immortal- 
ity; and, if it emancipates the sinner from the fear of Hell, it 
destroys for the struggling saint the hope of Heaven. In its out- 
come it is more cruel far than the faith it condemns, for that, at 
least, had eternal happiness as a setoff to everlasting pains, while 
this makes all our hopes a lie, and sinks the evil and the good in 
the same blank annihilation. 

What mainly interferes with our acceptance of the Dantean 
theory of punishment is the unconscious materialism of our 
thought. By the average mind penalty is conceived as some- 
thing external to, and distinct from, the spiritual result of sin. 
It is something done to the sinner, not something which he 
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through his sin does to himself. Dante's view (it would 6eem to 
me) is that through repeated sinful acts the soul attains a grade 
of permanence in sin. The long conflict between good and evil 
comes at last to an end, and the sin in which we have indulged is 
stamped upon the soul as its eternal form. And, as sin is domi- 
nant within, it is universalized without us. The glutton is im- 
mersed in his gluttony, and surrounded by other gluttons; the 
carnal sinners are driven about in the total darkness of their souls 
by the fierce winds of their passions, and are cut off by their own 
limitation from comprehension of any other type of character 
than their own. By our own acts we determine ourselves, and 
only what we are can we recognize in others. Our punishment 
is what we ultimately become mirrored to consciousness through 
our surroundings. 

Throughout the "Inferno" the varying punishments are simply 
the external symbols of varying phases of sinful consciousness. 
The wrathful are immersed in boiling mud ; the violent in a river 
of blood. The hypocrites, "a painted people," wearing cloaks all 
gilt without, all lead within, are moving round with steps exceed- 
ing slow, and in their looks are "tired and overcome." The 
thieves, whose deed universalized would make it impossible to 
know " whose was whose or what was what," are seen in an eter- 
nal process of transformation into the serpents, who aptly symbol- 
ize their creeping stealth. Flatterers are immersed in filth, " for 
those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from the 
heart, and they defile a man." Schismatics, who have made 
division where there should be unity, are eternally cleft by a 
sword-bearing devil, and the consuming flame of conscience 
swathes the evil counsellors who have employed God's great gift 
of wisdom to deceive their fellow-men. ' 

Man is free! This is the first truth emphasized by our medi- 
aeval poet. Pass now with him through the gate of hell, and learn 
how free man makes himself the slave of sin. " Our wills are 
ours to make them thine ; " rational freedom is the soul's voluntary 
choice of the good. We have said that we should trace through 
the " Infen o " the progressive filling of the soul with self, and 
lo! the first spirits we meet, as we step upon the starless plain, 
are those who illustrate selfishness in its emptiest and most ab- 
stract form. Dante's description of them is a most scathing one. 
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"They lived without blame and without praise; to God they 
were neither faithful nor rebellious. Heaven chased them forth, 
and the deep hell refused to receive them. Mercy and judgment 
disdain them, and report of them the world permits not to exist. 
They have no hope of death, and their blind life is so mean that 
they are envious of every other lot." The description concen- 
trates in the twofold statement that '• they were for self, and that 
they never were alive." They did not deny the truth, they sim- 
ply never thought about it; they did not rebel against God, they 
only ignored Him; they did not consciously assert themselves, 
they merely indulged each passing caprice. They are the repre- 
sentatives of that frivolous class who live only in the moment, 
and in the moment think only of themselves. Petty passions 
sting them like wasps and hornets, and, goaded by the capricious 
love of change, they forever chase a whirling ensign which scorns 
all pause. In the stage of immediate impulse they have substi- 
tuted self for God, and indulgence for obligation ; the house is 
empty, swept, and garnished, all too ready for the evil spirits who 
will soon rush in. Is it significant that of these souls there is 
such a long train that scarcely could the poet believe death had 
undone so many ? 

As the return of man's deed upon him is the Creator's recogni- 
tion of the creature's dignity, so the fruit of sin in the soul is the 
denial of personal accountability. The victim of caprice is 
al ways a fatalist ; he is the slave of his own unconscious self, and 
he projects this inward necessity as external limit. The souls 
who assemble on the joyless strand of Acheron " blaspheme God, 
and their progenitors, the human kind, the place, the time and 
origin of their seed and of their birth." Everything and every 
person in the universe is to blame for their condition except them- 
selves. 

Summing up this introductory Canto, we have, first, recogni- 
tion of the source of punishment in the divine justice; second, 
recognition of the first phase of sin in the blank form of selfish- 
ness ; third, recognition of the outcome of 6in in the repudiation 
of personal freedom and responsibility. In the remaining Cantos 
selfishness will realize itself in an infinitude of particular mani- 
festations, and culminate in the concrete unity of selfish form 
and content in the person of Lucifer. 
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We have seen that duties arise out of relationships, and that all 
secondary relationships are grounded in the fundamental relation- 
ship to God. Man draws from God the power to realize himself. 
It follows that the progressive realization of his own ideal nature 
is a progressive approximation to the divine type, and that»the 
complete indwelling of God is the perfection of man. Truth and 
goodness are not abstractions — they are the eternal thought and 
will of God. What God thinks is .the true; what God wills is 
the good — or, rather, as in Him knowing and willing are one, 
truth and goodness are but distinctions in the unity of His Eter- 
nal Act! 

Some degree of insight into the nature of God is therefore the 
necessary condition of any understanding of what is right or 
wrong, good or evil. If to be good is to be like God, and to be 
wicked is to be unlike Him, it is of infinite importance that we 
know who and what He is. Parallel with the vanishing con- 
sciousness of sin has been the disappearance of all definiteness in 
the conception of the first principle of the world, and the theory 
that God is unknowable has kept even pace with the theory that 
man is irresponsible. The restoration of a divine ideal would be 
also the restoration of our guilty sense of alienation from it. "I 
have heard of Thee," exclaims Job, " by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth Thee, whereforel abhor myself and repent 
in dust and ashes." 

If we try to think the creative principle of the world, we come 
at once face to face with the idea of self-activity. By self-activity 
is meant an activity that acts upon itself : as a creative princi- 
ple logically antedates all creation, it must be self-active, for the 
obvious reason that there is nothing but itself for it to act upon. 
Its activity, therefore, begins from and comes back to itself. It is 
a circular process, and therefore necessarily an eternal process. 
It has been complete from all eternity, and yet repeats itself in 
every moment of time. 

R'ghtly apprehended, a process of self-activity is seen to be ne- 
cessarily a process of thought, for thought alone lias the power of 
acting upon itself. All natural objects and forces are results of 
an activity external to themselves. But thought creates itself, 
embodies itself, realizes itself, and defines itself. There can be 
nothing higher, or wider, or deeper than thought, for " it is the 
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form of an infinite content " ; there can be nothing back of 
thought, for, whatever we may set up as prior to thought, thought 
gets back of it through thinking it. In a word, that which exists 
in thought cannot antedate or include thought. 

The realized form of thought is self-consciousness, and this in- 
volves the distinction of the self from the self, and the persistent 
identification with self of the self thus distinguished. The eternal 
distinction of the self is the begetting of an eternal object, the 
eternal identification of this object with self is eternal recognition, 
communion, or love. This is the truth revealed to faith in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and which inspired the rapt utterance of 
Dante when he exclaimed : 

" Light eterne, sole in thyself that dwellest, 
Sole knowest thyself and known unto thyself, 
And knowing West and smilest on thyself." 

Self-activity and communion, or spiritual interpenetration, are 
therefore the marks of the divine nature. Hence man, made in 
the image of God, develops through active combination with his 
fellows. Through organization the individual man avails himself 
of the strength, the experience, and the insight of total humanity. 
Whatever nullifies activity, or strikes at participation, is evil, and 
the final outcome of evil must be stagnation absolute and isolation 
complete. 

This insight enables us to understand the grading of sins in the 
" Inferno." All sin strikes either indirectly or directly at. organized 
society. The less heinous sins are those which attack society indi- 
rectly, by destroying in the individual man the qualities through 
which combination is possible. These are the sins punished in 
the circles of Incontinence ; the next degree of sin is that in which 
there is the attack of man upon individual men, as shown in the 
circle of Violence, and its final i-'iise is that in which the sinner, 
first by fraud and then by treachery, attacks the social whole. 
That fraud made universal would cause a relapse into savagism is 
symbolized in the primeval giants who stand as sentinels over the 
region of the fraudulent, while the self-exclusion and self-destruc- 
tion brought about by treachery are strikingly imaged in Lucifer 
frozen in the bottom of the pit. 

Having defined sin, and indicated its increasing degrees, our 

9 * XVIII— 9 
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next object must be to seek its origin, and trace its gradual devel- 
opment and expansion within the soul. This can best be done by 
a careful analysis and comparison of the sins punished in the dif- 
ferent circles of the " Inferno." If we can discover in them a prin- 
ciple of evolution, and can show that in the process of sin man's 
essential nature is progressively destroyed, we shall have settled 
the question as to whether sin is the instrumentality through 
which man rises out of the condition of unconscious unity into that 
of spiritual fellowship with God. 

Limbo, the outermost circle of the " Inferno," is peopled by souls 
who have perished through defect. Yirgil, who is one of them, 
describes himself as " by not doing, not by doing, lost." Among 
these souls some have attained to heroic virtue and some to philo- 
sophic insight. They have realized the fullness of purely human 
thought, of human love, and of earthly fame. The great poets 
have pleasure in each other, and Aristotle, " father of those that 
know," sits amid a philosophic family, who all regard and do him 
honor. But no finite good can satisfy an infinite craving, and if 
even the highest purely human life be placed under " the form of 
eternity " its honors will show themselves empty and its joys de- 
clare themselves vain." " Naught but God can satisfy the soul 
He maketh great." Hence the great souls in Limbo, without tor- 
ment, suffer sadness, and without hope live on in desire. 

Following Limbo are four circles in which are punished the 
souls " who subjected reason to lust," the Gluttons, the Avaricious 
and Prodigal, and the Wrathful and Gloomy. The carnal sinners 
are borne ever onwards in the sweep of a hellish storm ; the glut- 
tons are lying prostrate on the ground ; Cerberus, " emblem of 
their blind voracity," eternally barks at them, and rends them, 
and down upon them pours unceasing a storm of hail, foul water, 
and snow. The avaricious and prodigal, " those who placed their 
happiness in gold, and those who placed their happiness in what 
gold could buy," roll heavy weights and smite them against eacli 
other. The prodigal cries to the avaricious : " Why holdest thou," 
and the avaricious retorts, " Why throwest thou away ? " Intrin- 
sically their sin is one. Make avarice universal and trade and 
commerce are impossible, the movement of practical life ceases, 
and the social order is destroyed. Universalize prodigality, and 
the result is the same. In the one case no man can get anything, 
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and in the other no man has anything. And as this two-fold 
crime is essentially against society, and society rests upon the 
principle of recognition, both miser and spendthrift are made un- 
recognizable. 

" Their undiscerning life which made them vile 
Now makes them unto all discernment dim." 

Sunk in the marshy Styx, naked and muddy, the souls of those 
whom anger overcame stand smiting each other, not with hands 
only, but with head and with chest and with feet, and beneath 
the water and fixed in the slime are the gloomy souls forever 
gurgling in their throats, " Sullen were we in the sweet air that 
is gladdened by the sun, carrying lazy smoke within our hearts : 
now lie we sullen here in the black mire." Profound insight ot 
the poet, to mete one punishment to the wrath which makes man 
his neighbor's enemy, and the melancholy which makes him an 
enemy to himself; and subtle the analysis implied in the lazy 
smoke carried by the gloomy within their breasts. God is Self- 
Activity ; man is made in his image : hence, all that is active 
rejoices the soul, and all that is passive palls upon it. Sloth is 
man's denial of himself ; its next phase must be sullen gloom, and 
its final outcome suicide, corresponding to the final outcome ot 
anger, which is murder. 

In the Eleventh Canto of the " Inferno," the four classes of 
sins just described are grouped together under the general head 
of Incontinence, and this Incontinence is said to less offend God, 
and to receive less blame, than the malice and mad bestiality met 
with in the lower circles of the "Inferno." As contrasted with 
these deeper sins, the sins of Incontinence are less conscious and 
deliberate, and indicate a less extended corruption of man's moral 
nature. They are sins of feeling rather than sins of thought or 
will. Their common root is that the man seeks self-gratification. 
Carnal sin, gluttony, and avarice arise from the excessive indul- 
gence of natural appetites, and anger manifests the exaggerated 
self-love of those 

" Whom injury seems to chafe 
So that it makes them greedy for revenge." 

If it be true that duties arise out of relationships, each special 
duty may be defined as expression of the feeling which should be 
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stimulated by the relationship. The only knowledge presupposed 
is knowledge of the relationship itself. Thus a young child un- 
derstands little of the distinctions between right and wrong, but 
from the very dawn of his conscious life has known himself as 
guarded by a mother's tireless care, and blessed by a mother's 
overflowing love. He should meet this love with love expressed 
in sympathetic obedience. Through obedience to wise commands 
he will himself become wise, for, as goodness is truth in act, doing 
the good must culminate in vision of the trne. With compre- 
hension the child becomes self-directing, following the good of 
his own independent choice. Indeed, we may say there has been 
choice from the beginning, but, whereas he first chose the right 
through faith in his mother, he now chooses it because he has come 
to know it as the substantial truth of his own ideal nature. The 
final stage of development is attained when, through repeated 
activity, he has so determined himself in the image of the good 
that he rises above choice, and by a sweet necessity of nature is 
constrained to the right. 

Just as the child shapes himself into goodness through love for 
his mother, so man shapes himself into goodness through love for 
God. In tracing backward the history of man, we may arrive at 
a point when his mind is empty of all knowledge except the 
knowledge that he is and that God is. Consciousness of his own 
existence and consciousness of his primal relationship are the 
conditions of his normal development. And as love should be 
awakened in the heart of the child by the love of the mother, 
so love in the heart of man should respond to the love which 
called him into being. We love Him because He first loved us, 
says the Apostle, and no student of Christ's method of training 
can have failed to observe that he grounds all spiritual graces in a 
personal relationship to himself. 

I repeat, therefore, that goodness in man is progressively gener- 
ated from the love of God. In its first phase empty and abstract, 
but concreting and defining itself through particular acts of obedi- 
ence, this love creates in man the image of God. To know God 
we must be like God, for to comprehend a spiritual Being is to 
be in substantial identity with Him. Hence, Christ recognizes 
the attained fellowship of his disciples, by declaring that he will 
call them no more servants but friends, and the yearning soul of 
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the Psalmist refuses to be satisfied until it shall awake in the like- 
ness of God. 

Generalizing our statement, we may say that the starting-point 
of human development lies in feeling. Feeling rushes into act and 
act defines man to himself. By making an external image of him- 
self, and looking at what he has made, man learns what he is. 
Thus through feeling he rises into thought, and finally expresses 
the concrete unity of thought and feeling in the acts of the con- 
scious will. 

It follows that any interruption or perversion of the course of 
man's normal development must necessarily originate within the 
sphere of feeling. This perverted feeling, rushing into expression, 
makes for man a false image of himself. Thus his thought is cor- 
rupted, and he sees what is not instead of what is, and this results 
in an activity of the will, which is in supreme contradiction of his 
ideal nature, and in supreme violation of all his fundamental re- 
lationships. There can be no perversion of the intellect and will 
which does not imply a logically prior perversion of the feelings 
— no stage of conscious and deliberate sin without an ante- 
cedent stage in which the sympathies have become alienated 
from God. 

It is therefore with profound intention that Dante places in the 
outermost circles of the "Inferno" sinners in the unconscious 
stage of alienated love. This alienation of feeling is discerned by 
him as the logical condition of the deeper degrees of sin to be 
punished in the lower hell. Nor does the poet leave us to abstract 
his theory from the content of the poem, but, in the Seventeenth 
Canto of the " Purgatorio," he himself traces all sin to " the ex- 
cess, defect, or perversion of love." Man has an infinite power of 
loving. Infinite love demands an infinite object. If man loves 
God supremely, he will love all other objects in right degree. If 
he is slack in his love of God, he will love unduly self and finite 
objects. The excessive love of finite objects giving birth to strug- 
gle for their possession, changes into hate the love man should 
bear to his fellow. Such is the genesis of the seven capital sins. 
Sloth is the slack love of God ; lust, gluttony, and covetousness, 
are the excessive love of finite objects ; pride is the distorted love 
of self; and envy and anger are distortions of the love which 
should exist between man and man. Viewed from the standpoint 
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that duties arise out of relationships, lust is rebellion against the 
ideal of man in his relationship to the family ; gluttony is perver- 
sion of the relationship between soul and body; covetousness, 
envy, and anger, are practical denials of the relationship of the 
individual to the social whole ; and pride is the supreme negation 
of man's relationship to God. Conceived as a developing process, 
sin begins in the slackening of love to God, and culminates in the 
supreme love of self. Hence, sloth is the first sin found within 
the "Inferno," and spiritual pride is punished in its lowest depth. 
Conversely, pride is the first sin expiated in Purgatory, because, 
until the self ceases to be supreme, there can be no return of the 
soul unto God. 

The first blessing of the Saviour of men is bestowed upon the 
poor in spirit. Humble receptivity is the condition of spiritual 
growth. The first mark of humility is, that it mourns its own de- 
fect ; the second is the meekness which bears lovingly defect in 
others. Out of the recognition of lack is born that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness which is the panting of the soul for its 
God, and mercy is the living sign of the indwelling life of God. 
To have God's life dwelling within us is to be like God, and hence 
able to see God ; and as God is Love, and Love is recognition and 
reconciliation, the vision of God makes the pure in heart the peace- 
makers of the world. 

The atmosphere in the circles of Incontinence is one of simple 
darkness, apt emblem of the soul whose light is darkened and at 
last extinguished by passion. The total darkening of the powers 
of the soul is the signal for the lighting of the flames of hell — 
symbols of a consciousness which through its own act has fixed 
itself in a state of permanent self-contradiction. 

Dante's description of the transition from the circle of the angry 
to the sixth circle, which is that of the heresiarchs, is most vivid. 
" In my ears a lamentation smote me, whereat I bent my eyes in- 
tently forward. And the kind master said : 'Now, son, the city 
that is named of Dis draweth nigh, with the heavy citizens, with 
the great company — ' 

"And I : ' Master, already I discern its mosques, distinctly there 
within the valley, red as if they had come out of a tire.' 

" And to me he said : ' The eternal tire that inward burns them 
shows them red as thou seest in this low hell.' 
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" And I : ' Master, what are those people who, buried within 
those chests, make themselves heard by their painful sighs ? ' 

" And he to me : ' These are the arch-heretics with their follow- 
ers of every sect ; and much more than thou thinkest the tombs 
are laden. Like with like is buried here ; and the monuments 
are more and less hot.' " 

If the sins in the circles of Incontinence may be traced to the 
supremacy of self in the emotions, heresy may be defined as the 
manifestation of self-love in the intellect. Without an undue love 
of self a man cannot become a heretic. The perversion of thought 
is a direct outcome of a perverted state of feeling. It is the rec- 
ognition and assertion by the intellect of the distorted universe 
created out of sinful emotion. The man who persistently yields 
to his fleshly appetites must ultimately lose faith in his own higher 
powers. The man who lives only for the moment practically de- 
nies his immortality, and from the practical to the theoretic denial 
there is but a step. The man who acts as though God were not 
is travelling the high-road towards Atheism. 

The important point to be noticed in this connection is, that be- 
cause heresy is an outcome of sinful feeling it has in itself a sinful 
character. It is impossible to divorce what a man thinks from 
what he is, and it is because we have illogically asserted this sepa- 
ration that we have become as careless and inert in our own thought 
as we are lazily tolerant of the thought of others. Starting with 
the assumption that it makes no difference what we believe, we 
have come to believe in nothing. Ignoring our responsibilities, 
we have drifted into doubt of our power. The saddest sight in a 
sad world is this universal spectacle, of minds enslaved by their 
own ignorance and paralyzed by their own inactivity. The one 
thing in life which to the aroused soul seems worth doing is, to 
waken other souls from their death-like sleep ; and the wail of 
prophet and poet, of saint and Saviour is, that the eyes of mankind 
are blind, and their ears are waxed deaf. 

The circle of the heresiarchs is the transition from the sins of 
feeling to the sins of conscious will. To love self more than God 
is the sin of feeling. To see self instead of God is the sin of intel- 
lect. To create a world like the false self thus seen is the sin of the 
conscious will. Throughout all the spheres of sin, the common 
element is the abstraction of the individual from his relationships. 
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Lust is this abstraction in the region of feeling ; Pride is this ab- 
straction in the sphere of intelligence. Therefore the theologians 
teach that lust is the pride of the body, and pride is the lust of the 
soul ; and Dante stigmatizes the rebellion of Lucifer as a " proud 
adultery." Finally, covetousness is abstract individualism in its 
relationship to material things ; man wanting all for himself re- 
fuses to recognize the equal claim of others to the good things of 
the earth. In the very first canto of the " Inferno," Dante is con- 
fronted by these sins in the forms of the leopard, the lion, and the 
she-wolf ; and the other so-called cardinal sins, as well as the deeper 
wrongs which arise from their combination, are by him always 
traced directly to these fruitful germs. 

In the circle of the violent is shown man's conscious attempt to 
realize his abstract individualism as against his neighbor, against 
himself, and against his God. 

The violent against man are divided into two classes: those who 
attack life, and those who attack property ; and these two forms 
of violence are traced to their roots in anger and covetousness. 
" Fix thy eyes upon the valley,*' cries Virgil to his follower, " for 
the river of blood draweth nigh, in which boils every one who 
by violence injures others. O blind cupidity ! O foolish anger, 
■which so incites us in the short life, and then in the eternal, steeps 
us so bitterly." 

In the second division of the circle of the violent are found sin- 
ners who have done to themselves what those in the first division 
did to their neighbors, i. e., they have wasted their own substance 
and taken their own lives. That prodigality is covetousness 
turned against self has been already shown, and that suicide is the 
outcome of that pride whose first degree is spiritual sloth grows 
evident :is we read the graphic recital of the fierce soul which, in 
its disdainful mood, thought to escape disdain by death. 

The sins punished in the third division of the circle of the vio- 
lent are even more obviously traceable to Pride, Lust, and Covet- 
ousness. Supine upon the burning sand, Capaneus shows us that 
his pride is still unquenched; while Jacopo Rusticucci and the 
unrecognizable usurers reveal to us, without need of comment, the 
genesis of their respective sins. 

In order that we may rightly apprehend the nature of the sins 
of violence as well as those of treachery and fraud, we must have 
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a clear idea of the relationship of will to feeling and thought. 
Will is that phase of the mind which objectifies — it is the concrete 
unity of feeling and thought — that which at once creates and rec- 
ognizes its image. The corruption of the will is the corruption of 
man's total nature, and its result must be negative to that activity 
and communion which we have throughout recognized as the 
marks of the divine. Relatively to society, it is the reduction of 
man to the abstract savagism of the Cyclops, " who neither planted 
nor ploughed, who had no laws and met in no councils, who 
dwelt alone in vaulted caves on mountain heights, and each man, 
holding no converse with others, devised apart his wicked deeds. 
Relatively to the individual, it is his reduction to the condition of 
Lucifer, a condition of ignorance, impotence, and absolute loneli- 
ness. He may flap his bat-like wings, but the only result of this 
vain activity is to fix him more firmly in his ice. 

In external correspondence to the total corruption of the souls 
in the circle of fraud, pestilence is added to darkness and flame. 
Here all the senses are assailed; the sight by murky air; the ear 
by lamentations " that have arrows shod with pity ; " the smell 
by stench of putrid limbs ; the touch by hideous scurf ; and the 
taste by thirst that craves one little drop of water. And as we 
are repelled by these symbols of sin, so our souls are repelled from 
the panders and flatterers — the simonists, sorcerers, and peculators 
— the hypocrites, thieves, evil counsellors, schismatics, and falsifi- 
ers, who inhabit Malebolge. We find it hard to analyze their con- 
sciousness, for where corruption has become universal the distinc- 
tions of sin are lost. The root of theft, for instance, is certainly 
covetousness, but before covetousness issues in theft it has allied 
itself with all the other cardinal sins. The poison of sin has so 
spread within the soul that there can be left in it no power of 
normal action. Hence Virgil blames Dante when he weeps over 
the sorcerers, exclaiming, " Art thou too like the other fools % — 
Who more impious than he that sorrows at God's judgment." 

The imagery of the last circle of the " Inferno " forcibly suggests 
the self-destruction which is the final outcome of selfishness. Lust 
has conceived and brought forth sin, and sin being finished brings 
forth death. Out of the sphere of darkness into the sphere of fire 
— out of the region of fire into a region of fire and blood — out of 
this into the loathsome pit of fraud, where pestilence is added to 
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the darkness and the flame, and finally down from the pit of fraud 
towards frozen Oocytus, wherein are fixed the spirits of those who 
have committed the supreme sin of treachery. 

Formed by the union of all the rivers of hell, Cocytus stagnates 
because there is no lower depth towards which it can flow. Upon 
its frozen surface stand the giants. Nimrod, a dull and confused 
spirit, speaks a language no man can understand, and all other 
languages are incomprehensible to him. Ephialtes " has his right 
arm pinioned down behind and the other before, and a chain holds 
him clasped from the neck downwards." The sinners, immovable 
in the ice, have power only to weep, and as the tears gush from 
their lids they freeze, and this closes their eyes. The only other 
activities mentioned are butting, champing of the teeth, and the 
flapping of Lucifer's wings, which makes the winds that freeze 
Cocytus. 

Sin has done its work ! Made for combination with his fellows, 
each man through sin has isolated himself from all others. Made 
for activity, he has lost all power to act. The indulgence, the as- 
sertion, and the corruption of 6elf, have issued in self-destruction. 
" Lo Dis, and lo the place where it behooves us arm ourselves with 
fortitude." 

It may be asked, if this view of sin be true, what hope can there 
be for sinful man ? If the logical movement of sin is not towards 
good but towards greater evil, how can the effect of even a single 
sin be undone ? The answer to this question we shall find in the 
study of the " Purgatorio." Meanwhile let us carry from the " In- 
ferno " the assurance that not until the Ethiopian changes his skin 
and the leopard his spots can he do good that is accustomed to do 
evil. 



THE MORAL CREATIVENESS OF MAN. 



BY FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 



It is a well-recognized principle, since Kant, that the human 
mind energizes in three fundamentally distinct ways : namely, 
thinking, feeling, and willing. No analysis has yet succeeded in 
reducing these three modes of consciousness to one, or in discov- 



